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THE BOOK OF SHAPES cearts I, 1, & ID. 


BY SHEILA RADICE, 
With a Preface by Dr. T. Percy Nunn, Prof. of Education in the Univ. of Lond. 


The Times Literary Supplement writes :— 

“These three ks of Shapes, with their startling covers, revealing in 
bright colours strange geometrical patterns in solid perspective, are something 
more than books for children to play with ....they have a philosophic and 
an artistic significance that will first please and then fascinate grown-up people 
.... This is a method of direct mind-training that has a real significance in 
psychology as well as in art.” 

The Westminster Gazette writes :— 

“tt is not easy to describe the books because their immediate diagrammatic 
appeal is so far from verbal expression that wordiness would be wasted. . . Mrs. 
Radice has provided an exquisite means for enabling teachers to teach children 
to teach themselves. 


THE NEW CHILDREN. 
BY SHEILA RADICE, 


With Autograph foreword by Dr. Maria Mownrsssort. 
Dr. Montessori writes :— 

“Mrs. Radice has expressed my ideas to the world with marvellous lucidity.” 
The Daily Telegraph writes :— 

“One of the least fortunate of our national traits is a certain obstinate 
resistance to new ideas... This is particularly true of education, and it has 
proved the main hindrance which the Montessori system has had to encounter 
in England. But the system was strong enough to recover, and has gradually 
won its way to the oe of all who appreciate the inevitable trend of modern 
education. Mr. H. A. L. Fisher has described its author as the outstanding 
figure in the education of the day, and all enlightened teachers throughout the 
country are beginning to adopt Montessori methods. This little book should be 
a valuable weapon in the cause of the movement. It is clear, persuasive, and 
—— it makes out a good case, and states it in simple, intelligible 

nguage. 

The Lancet writes :— 

“The New Children” makes good reading... it is fluent, graphic, and 
versatile. The author has evidently grasped the scientific truth that permeates 
and inspires the Montessori doctrine.” 

The New York Herald writes :— ; 

‘The Montessori idea is here expressed as a philosophy of life — the 
philosophy of Bergson, arrived at independently through long, patient, encyclo- 
pedic study of the self-revelations of children from birth. 

Dr. H. Crichton Miller writes in The Child :—‘‘ These tables convey in a 
remarkable way the spirit of the method and the spirit of its founder.” 

_ , The Times Dispatch (U.S.A.) writes:—‘ Mrs. Radice has given a luminous 
interpretation of the vast scope of Dr. Montessori’s vision and aims.” 
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Hotes. 


“WETTING A HORSE’S HEAD.” 


Recently a young Yorkshire farmer brought 
acolt of his own breeding to the village smithy 
to be shod for the first time. Thenews spread 
amongst the greybeards—-as such information 
does spread in rural districts—and they fore- 
gathered at the blacksmith’s shop, not merely 
“to see the fun,’”’ but also to join in the 
hospitality which might be expected. There 
1s a centuries-old custom connected with the 
first shoeing of a young horse (sometimes 
extended to the initial occasion on which a 
new purchase is shod) known as ‘“‘ wetting 
its head.’ Now the youthful owner of the 


aforementioned colt was not familiar with 
local usages, and was about to lead the 
newly-shod animal out of the forge, when 
the smith said in a tone of voice eloquent of 
surprise and reproof: ‘‘ Nay, however, you 
can’t take it yam while [till] we’ve wetten 


. three times over the forge. 


owner of the horse, ‘‘ what do you mean? ”’ 
Then the smith explained : 

‘* No-one ever fetches a young hoss here to 
be shod for the first time without standin’ 
treat at the public an’ wettin’ its head. I’ve 
been here for over forty years an’ I never 
knew of but one case of the owner of a hoss 
which had shoes putten on for the first time 
who didn’t stand treat, an’ it was the same 
in my father’s day. The man who didn’t 
have his hoss’s head wet lost it [i.e. it died} 
in a few weeks, which some of the old men 
who gathered up said it wad.” 

So, after this explanation, the smith, his 
apprentice and the veterans who daily haunt 
the smithy, adjourned ‘‘ over the way ”’ to 
observe the customary ‘‘ head wetting.’ 
Apparently the landlord expected them, for 
he greeted the party (which I had been 
urged to join), with ‘‘ Noo then, you'll be 
wettin’ t’young hoss’s head, Ah lay [guess]. 
Has he stood middlin’ quiet?’’ ‘‘ Like a 
christian! .. . neea bother i’ neeawaay,’” 
replied the knight of the leather apron. 
Some of the greybeards added their testimony 
as to the docility of the newly-shod, and, 
whilst ‘‘ glasses 0’ yal’ and ‘‘ drops o’ gin ’” 
were being brought in instances of other 
horses which had conducted themselves like 
‘wild animals’ and “ nearly riven t’shop 
down,’”’ were recalled. Then, when the 
glasses were all in front of the ‘‘ head 
wetters,’’ the smith rose—as the main actor 
in the operation and the presiding genius— 
and made a little set speech, probably the 
replica of many others delivered on similar 
occasions : 

‘“Well! here’s wishing good luck to the 
colt, hopin’ it’ll never be either sick or sorry 
an’ that it’ll do well for you while you have 
it an’ leave a nice profit when you sell it.’’ 
To this toast we all raised our glasses. The 
owner’s ‘‘ very good health an’ prosperity ’” 
was then drunk, and the ceremony of ‘‘ wet- 
ting the colt’s head ’’ was at an end. 

I believe at one time there was some ritual 
at the forge. A gallon or so of beer was 
carried thither from the inn, and passed 
A pintor so of the 
liquor added to half a bucket of warm 
water was then offered to the horse. This 
part of the custom seems, however, to have 
become obsolete. 

It is quite a regular occurrence in the 
northern counties for a farmer or dealer who 
has sold a beast to take the buyer to the 


it’s head.”’ 


“ Wet its head!’ reiterated tha 


nearest inn ‘‘ to wet it’s head for luck,’” 
though the obligation does not seem so bind- 
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ing as upon the owner (or his representative) | 
to stand treat when a horse makes its first 
appearance at the forge. It would be inter- | 
esting to know what was the origin of the— 
. custom and if it is general in other parts as 
well as in the northh When hunting in’ 
Cleveland I always saw that the custom was | 
carried out when sending a horse for the} 
first time to the ‘‘ smiddy.”’ 
J. Farrrax-BiakEBOROUGH. 


Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 


SUSSEX HARVEST HOME SONGS. 


The following songs used to be sung at. 
the Harvest Homes at Broom Hall, Broad- 
bridge Heath, near Warnham, Sussex. 
This estate is said to have come to the Agate | 
family by purchase about the year 1609. A’ 
long line of John Agates eventually ended in 
a daughter, Sarah, who, in 1815, was) 
married to my grandfather John Wood, 
elder son of John Wood of Park in Twine- | 


For we are all his servants, 
And all at his command. 

So, drink, boys, drink, 
And see you do not spill, 

For, if you do, you shall drink two, 
For it is our Master’s will. 
Il. THE HEALTH OF THE MISTRESS. 

O, this is our Mistress’ health, 
Merrily singing, 

Bonfires in every town 
And the bells ringing. 

Cannons aroaring, 
Bullets aflying, 


Spaniards are weathered 
And for fear of dying. 
I would have pledged you 
Had it been Mountain, 
I would have pledged you 
Had it been fountain. 
We’ll drink the ocean dry, 
Sick and canary: 
O, this is our Mistress’ health! 
Drink and be merry! 


‘* Mountain,’”? ‘‘Sick’’ (=Sack) and 
“Canary ”’ are, of course, wines; ‘‘ foun- 
tain’ is, presumably, water. The ‘‘ Mis- 
tress ’’ to whose health the toast was orig- 


ham. She survived her husband and died inally dedicated would seem to have been 
in 1873. After her death the property was Queen Elizabeth herself. Lines 7 and 8 are 


sold by her sons to Mr. Lucas of Warnham_ 
Court. | 
Broom Hall is not without a shade of | 
literary interest of its own, being just | 
across the way from Field Place, the ancient | 
home of the Shelleys. With grim satisfac-_ 
tion my grandmother used to recall that, 
when Percy was a boy, she once soundly 
boxed his gifted ears for pulling up the. 
flowers in her garden. The ‘‘ wealthy yeo-| 
man,’’ who wandered ‘‘ his fertile _ fields | 
among,’ pondered on his thriving cattle | 
counted his gains and hummed a song, is | 
but too likely to have been my great-grand- | 
father, the last John Agate of Warnham. | 
The songs were copied down by my mother, | 
who was my father’s second wife, during a | 
visit which happened to coincide with the | 
annual festival, at some date between 187C | 
and the sale in 1877. The reader will, I) 
fancy, detect in them with pleasure a touch | 
of that literary quality that is seldom, 
absent from any composition that is genuine | 
and sincere. One, at least, will be seen to | 
date clearly from Armada days. 


I. THE MASTER’S HEALTH. | 


Here’s a health unto our Master, 
The founder of the feast, 

We wish him well with all our hearts, | 
His soul in heaven may rest; 


That all his works may prosper, 


Whatever he takes in hand, 


evidently corrupt. 
Ill. THE GLASS OF LIQUOR. 
See and view this glass of liquor, 
How invitingly it looks; 
Makes a lawyer prattle thicker 
And a scholar burn his books. 
Makes a dead horse for to caper. 
Makes a dumb man try to sing, 
Makes a coward draw his rapier: 
Here’s a health to our good king (queen) 
Twenty, eighteen, sixteen, fourteen, 
Twelve, ten, eight, six, four, two, none, 
Nineteen, seventeen, fifteen, thirteen, 
Eleven, nine, seven, five, three and one. 


This I take to date from Stuart times. 
The ‘‘ rapier’ of line 7 seems to fix the 
song to a period not earlier that Philip an 
Mary, or later than James II; but __ the 
rhyming word of line 8 must have been 
‘‘king’’ (though in the Victorian period 
the word ‘‘ queen ’’ was substituted, as it 
was in the National Anthem). The chorus 
is-an excuse for more beer. If the singer 
stumbled, he was fined a mug and had to 


' start fresh, with (of course) diminished 


chances of success; and so on, till he won 
through, or was safely under the table. 


IV. THE MILLER’S GREAT DOG. 


The miller’s great dog 

Lay on the mill floor, 
And Bango was his name, O 
B. A 

And Bango was his name, O 
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The ‘‘ A’? in Bango’s name (line 4) was 
always pronounced ‘ Ah.’ 


Vv. THE JOLLY WOOD-CUTTER. 


Here’s a health unto the jolly wood-cutter, 
Who lives at home at his a 


He takes a withe and he winds it 
And he lays it on the ground 
And round the faggot he binds it: 
Drink round, brave boys, drink round 
Drink round, brave boys, drink round, 
Until it does come to me, 
For.the longer we sit here and drink 
The merrier we shall be 


Line 3 is missing. I am heartily sorry: 
for this fresh and dextrous little lyric is 
a great favourite of mine. Perhaps some 


reader can fill the gap. 


A fragment of the chorus of another form 
of ‘The Mistress’s Health’ has also been 
preserved, as follows :— 


her bridle went 
As she rode o’er the down. . 


Woon. 


THE MILTON-OVID SCRIPT.—XXI. 


141. The voues of Alcione for Ceyx 


In the mean time Alcione frequents 

Queen Juno’s fane, there pours out her 
laments 

Prays for the safe return of Ceyx, there 


She poures out prayers, mixt with many a’ 


teare. 
The Goddesse pittying her; for Iris sent 
To whom she said: Goe thou incontinent 
Vnto the Caue of Sleep, and bid him send 
A dream to shew Aleyon’ Ceyx’s end. 


142. Iris sent to sleepe 
Tris 4 ere sad drowsey caue straight | 


And be "a sable bed him sleeping spies. 
About his bed innumerable swarmes | 
Of false, of true & of fantastio dreames 
were gathered: Her mistresses Command 
She made the sleepy God to understand, 
He her obayes and from his anne sent out, 
Vnto Alcion a black winged scout 


143. Morpheus appears to Aleyone 


Morpheus comes unto Alcyone 
In Ceyx’s shape: she in a dream doth see, 
Her husband newly drown’d, who naked 


in the 


He her his mischance. She sheekes 
cries, 

And to the shore, where she left him, hies: 

His body there she found: T’ Halcyones 

They changed are, who loue the calmer seas | 


stooc 
His hair and beard new drenched 


144. Eperia belou’d of Aesacus. 
A‘sacus loues Eperia, but she flies 
He follows; she stung by a viper dies: 
He her — greieves for her sad 


chance 
Distracted ‘doth upon a Rock advance 
Himselfe, from whence into the surging sea 
He flung himselfe: Tethys him pitties, he 
Wings doth indue: in vaine he striues to dye, 
Therefore about the sea he still doth fly. 


mis-~ 


145. A hind put in ye place of Iphigenia 
The wind-bound navie of the Greeks. doe stay 
At Aulis: Nerius rageth night and day. 
Chalchas advises that a maid be sought 
And slaine on Dian’s Altar: thether’s 

brought 
Iphigenia; the priest, and Camp doe mouzne 
And Dian’ too: a hind shall serve her turne. 
Wrapt in thick cloudes she to ye Altar hies 
Her thence takes: leaues a hind for sacrifise- 


-146. The Trojan warr 


The Grecian navie on the Trojan strand 
Doe Someenanate the Greekes: No sooner 


Had they Attain’d, and had in order _set 

Their —_— troops, but they the Trojans 
met 

A fierce incounter straight ensues, the cries 

O’th victors, and the dying mount the skies, 

Here armes are scatter’d, men and horses 


trod 
To — the ground flowes with a crimson 


147. Cygnus chang’d into a bird of his 
owne name. 
Achilles Cygnus meets, they fight, they try 
with valiour stout to make each other dye 
Achilles striues in vaine, nor dart, nor 
sword 
To Cygnus can one single wound afford, 
His flesh impenitrable is, the shock 
of darts withstands like to a sturdy rock. 
At last Achilles throtles him; anon 
He’s changed by neptune to a silver swan. 


148. Caenis a woman chang’d into a man. 
Fair Caenis as she on the shore did erre 
was seen & loued by Tridentifer 

Neptune: He her enjoyes, & grants what she 
Some’re shall aske of him shall granted be: 
She that she might not subject be to rape 
Beggs him into a man. to turne her shape : 
He grants she one becomes, and this beside 
He grants, that iron shall not peirce her side 


149. The Centaures disturb the Mariage 
of Pyrithous. 

Pirithous maried Hippodame, there 

To grace the feast the Centaures did appear; 
Eurytus fil’d with wine, and lust, the Bride 
Doth ravish: Thesus slayes him, on his side 
The gy | doe rise, a y fray is seen, 
Limbs, blood, armes, doth scatter all 

the green 

The lapitiviles the better gaine, and they 
With Thesus help, the Centaurs brauely sley. 
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150. Viysses & Ajax. | asked for at 10 S. x. 127. As it was not 

Achilles slaine: his armes cause strife and| traced in this edition, it may be of interest, 

warrs | if its identification is recorded in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

Betwixt the Captaines ’riseth Civill jarrs; | [| find it in the ‘Hymnus Tabaci’ y 
Ajax layes clame to them; Vlysses he Reshesl Thane rl h 

Cryes he deserves them, and _ they his | aphae orius (for whom see the 


shall be. N. B.’), which begins thus :— 
reat Agamemnon, with the princes sat ; : : 
the Cumpe’the cause tp Arbiteate calice, & amioam vatibua 
They, their Cause doe pleade, Vlysses Aggredior. Tu qui. censt decoratus equestri 
irtutem titulis, titulos virtutibus ornas, 
Is far to subtle for his stronger foe _ Antiquum et Phoebi nato promittis honorem, 
141. No two successive lines of this, ‘fu Yaddwe fave. 
stanza have the pause in the same position;| Paddeus thus complimented was Thorius’s 
note also the doubling of pours out, and cf. | fellow-physician, Sir William Paddy 
“all their thoughts were pour’d out..” | (1554-1634). The opening of the second 
‘Of Prel. Episcop.’ (1641), p. 14. | line was suggested by ‘‘Iusque datum 
142. 3. cf. ‘With Frie innumerable | sceleri ”’ which occupies the corresponding 
swarme,” ‘P. L.’ vii. 400. | place in Lucan’s poem. The ‘ Hymnus 
143. 2 ie 1 is eee | Tabaci’ was first published in 1625, in 
ef: | Holland, and reprinted in London in the 


*U. C.’ 18. 2 | following year. But the earlier of its two 
145. 4. thether: so spelt in ‘ Brut.’ 4, | books was originally composed about 1610. 
and in ‘ Prel. Episcop.’ (1641), p. T4. The poem was re-issued several times. In 


146-7. cf. “. . . now scattered lies With the 4th edition of ‘Musarum Anglicarum 
Carcasses and Arms th’ ensanguind Field ” | Analecta ’; it fills pp. 220-263 of Vol. i. 
‘P. L.’ xi. 649-50. | Peter Hausted, Rector of Hadham in the 
, | middle of the 17th century, published an 
ii. 647.—Ib. 7 the content cited in a =. | English translation of Thorius’s perform- 
is 563-8, throttl’d Antoeus ance (1651); but his sense of a translator's 

duties was singular. ‘‘I make bold,” he 

148. 1. erre: a good example of the Latin | writes, “to change the Poet’s Patron, and 
word used literally (see 12 S. xi. 429).—' in stead of Sir W. Paddie, to intitle 
Ib. 2. Tridentifer is very Miltonic; cf. Tri-| Phoebus io it.” 
coronifer,’ ‘ In Quint. Nov.’ 55.—Ib. 5. cf. The conceit in the words which Fryer 
“shall subject be to many an Accident,” | quotes may have been suggested to Thorius 
‘ Vac. Ex.’ 74.—Ib. 7. 8: Note the doubling py Claudian, ‘De Laudibus Stilichonis,” 
of He grants. “ii. 317. sq. 

149. 2. To grace, ef. ‘ Com.’ 24.—Ib. 5: a! 

loody fray, cf. ‘P. L.’ xi, 647.—Ib. 6:| Much Hadham, Herts. 
these hammer strokes are very characteristic : | Roz, or Touppenmam any WHrtNesHai, 
green. cf. * P. L.” iv. 326. _ Surrotx.—This was the senior branch of the 

150. 2. cf. ‘some jarre and discord ’’ Roes of Henley (wide ‘ Roe (Roo) of Dalling. 
‘PD. and D. of Div.’ (1645), p. 31.—Ib. 6. ef. hoo and Henley, Suffolk,’ 12 S. xi. 366, 448, 
“ Does arbitrate th’ event . . ’’ ‘Com.’ 412. | 528), whose property there had been alienated 
Note the trebling of cause in this stanza. ‘by Joseph Roe (1696-1760), in 1745. His 

C. H. Canny. eldest son was 
(To be continued). _ Joseph Roe, of Tuddenham, who was bap- 
tized at Henley, Feb. 7, 1726/7, and buried 
at Tuddenham, Aug. 31, 1791 (Admon. 
TITULO DIGNATUS EQUESTRI, granted, Sept. 24, 1791, to his son, Joseph, 
ViInTUTEM TITULIS, TITULOS VIRTUTIBUS ORNANS. | of Witnesham, since Mary relict of the 
The above, occurring in a seventeenth century Intestate had renounced her right of admin- 
book of travel, John Fryer’s ‘ New Account istration). On Oct. 8, 1753, he married, at 
of East India and Persia’ (Vol. iii, p. 62, | Westerfield, Mary Abbott of that place, by 
in Mr. William Crooke’s edition for the whom, who was buried at Tuddenham, Aug. 
Hakluyt Society), is No. 28 of the quota- 16, 1793, aged 74, he had a son and two 
tions in that work, the sources of which were daughters:—(I) Josep, of whom _ later. 


147. 5. impenitrable: so spelt in 
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(a) Mary, bapt. at Tuddenham, Feb. 13, | Rev. Wm. C,. Pearson in connexion with 
1754/5. -(b) Anne, bapt. at the same, this part of the pedigree, I have received 
Dec. 2, Pe buried at Westerfield, Mar. 14, | much useful information from Mr. George 
1760. The son, | Jacob, of Ipswich, to whom I take this 


Joseph koe, of Witnesham, and of Rams- | i i i 


1755. He was styled ‘‘ Joseph Roe the a 
elder’ in the presentation of his death at The Clerestory, 18 Stanford Road, : 
a veer held (Manor of Witnesham with Kensington Court, W.8 
Mey 25, PRESERVATION or Mititaky Recorps or 
being in occupation of testator’s farm in Great Wan.—It is probably gen- 
Witnesham. Said testator, ‘“ Joseph Roe | ©? Y known that every soldier, on his 
the elder,” married twice. His first wife the service, signs a form 
(licence dated Oct. 14, 1783) was Mary © egy imown as an Attestation 
Abbott of Westerfield, spinster, by whom, | but this is 
who was buried at Tuddenham, Sept. 1, | immaterial - the purpose of this note). 
1793, aged 32, he had three sons and three During ‘is service, or in the case of the 
daughters :—(1) Joseph, born Jan. 18, and regular army also for the period that he 
bapt. Jan. 21, 1786, at Witnesham; married Te™4ins a reservist, this attestation serves 
Sarah Ann —. In 1863, this Joseph Roe the purpose of a portfolio, in which are 
“then late of Witnesham, farmer, but then filed numerous other documents relating to 
of Ipswich, Suff., gentleman,” with his said | the soldier’s career. The whole is in the 
wife, surrendered their land (which had been | custody of the ‘Officer in Charge of 
surrendered to them in 1823 by John and_ Records,’ of the particular regiment in 
Aun Bird, vide infra) to Alfred Thurlow, Which the soldier is serving. ; 
one of the sons of John Cooper. (11) Jere- | It is unnecessary to refer in detail to the 
miah, born May 21, bapt. May 24, 1788, at Various sorts of army forms which are com- 
Witnesham, buried at Westerfield, Apr. 17, monly to be found in this portfolio. They 
1790. (111) Robert, buried at Tuddenham, ¢Co™prise the following type of information : 
Aug. 28, 1793. (a) Mary, born July 9, bapt. | Place of birth, place of residence, age, 
July 12, 1787, at Witnesham; ‘late | height, weight, personal description, etc., of 
deceased’ in 1826; married to John Ablitt | the soldier himself; extracts from official 
Wade, of Westerfield, by whom she had two documents as to marriage; dates and places 
sons—Henry Roe Wade, of Little Walding- | of births of children (verified by the Officer 
field (living in 1826 and 1853), and George in charge of Records from birth certificates) ; 
Roe Wade, of Greenwich, Kent, gent. (living | death certificates of relatives who have been 
in 1853). (b) Anne, born Dec. 24, bapt. in receipt of army allowances, or in the 
Dec. 26, 1790, at Witnesham; married to case of others in respect of whom allowances 
John Bird, of Gt. Glemham, and Stratford | have been paid. 
St. Andrew. (c) Elizabeth, born Oct. 5, In addition we find a record of all post- 
bapt. Oct. 11, 1792, at Tuddenham; buried ings abroad, transfers, promotions, awards 
June 14, 1793, at the same. |of medals, mentions in despatches, and, 
Joseph Roe ‘‘ the elder’? (born 1755) finally, often a heterogeneous mass of cor- 
married secondly, at Witnesham, Oct. 17, vespondence from the soldier himself, and 
1797, Elizabeth Thurlow, of the same, spin- from his relatives on various subjects. 
ster, by whom, (who ‘was of Ramsholt, Now, it is obvious that in the case of the 
widow, in 1823), he had five more daughters, Great War such documents form an invalu- 
all baptized at Tuddenham :—(d) Elizabeth, | able, and unique history of some millions 
born Oct. 17, bapt. Oct. 21, 1799. of men of all classes. At the moment the 
(e) “ Joanar,” born Dec. 3, bapt. Dec. 10, | attestation of Private Smith of the Blank- 
1800. (f) Susanna, born Apr. 16, bapt. | shire Regiment may not appear of much 
April 17, and buried Aug. 24, 1805. interest to any but the Army authorities 
(9) Charlotte, bapt. Apr. 17, buried Aug. 16, and to Private Smith himself. But for all 
1805. (h) Harriet, bapt. Apr. 17, buried | we know Private Smith’s grandson or great- 
July 1, 1805. The three last-named were! grandson may become a Field Marshal, a 
buried at. Tuddenham. Poet Laureate or a Prime Minister. Even 
In addition to the assistance received from | should his descendants not rise to such 
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heights, they will probably feel an ‘intense 
interest in the doings of their ancestor in the 
days of the Great War. 

it does not require much imagination to 
realize the value of such records after a 
lapse of centuries. What a sensation it 
would create, for example, if records such as 
I have described were discovered for the 
periods of Blenheim or even Waterloo. This 
i submit, is the test of future value. 

Now the point of this note is that a certain 
paragraph in “ King’s Regulations’’ lays 
down how and when these documents are to 
be destroyed, that is when their military 
importance has ceased. 

As far as I can discover, no steps have 
been taken to preserve these documents for 
future generations. Would it not be possible 
for. these unique records to be eventually 
authority—for example, the Manuscript 
handed over by the War Office to some Civil 
Department of the British Museum, or the 
Public Record Office—where they would be 
available for historians and genealogists of 
the future? 

It is obvious that, being confidential 
docurients, they could not be made available 
for immediate inspection, but as in the case 
of other documents, a time will come when 
this provision could be relaxed. 

It may be suggested by the Military 
Authorities, if the subject is raised, that 
*“ Army Book 358,’’ which is a dull, clerical 
compilation based upon these original docu- 
ments, will meet all future requirements. 
For the purpose of statistics this may be so, 
but no genealogist who compared the original 
documents and the entry in the Army Book 
referred to would fail to appreciate th: 
essential difference and undoubted value of 
the former. 

In any case the subject seems eminently 
worthy of attention from those who are 
interested in the preservation of records. 

P. D. M. 


Joun Duns Scotus aNp Dumrries.—The 
house of the Greyfriars at Dumfries was 
founded about 1262, but probably not by 
Dervorgilla, the wife of John Baliol 
(d. 1268), who is commonly said to have been 
the founder (see Mr. J. W. Shirley’s ‘ The 
Growth of a Scottish Burgh’ (Dumfries, 
(1915), p. 42, n. 39). It has been stated by 
Thomas Dempster (15792-1625) in his 


‘Apparatus ad Hist. Scot.,’ p. 83, and by 
very many subsequent writers, ¢.g., Richard 
Pococke 


(1704-1765), that Duns Scotus 


( 21265-21508) took the Franciscan habit. 
there, and, if he was born at Duns in Ber- 
wickshire, as seems most probable, the state- 
ment wears an air of likelihood, for this 
house was the most important Franciscan 
establishment of that Order in the south of 
Scotland; but Mr. William Moir Bryce, in 
‘The Scottish Grey Friars’ (1909), 1., 201, 
dismisses it as ‘‘ not supported by any evi- 
dence.’”’ It has been reported, however, 
(e.g., in Thomas Napier Thomson’s ‘ Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen’), 
that Ferchi, in his ‘ Vita Duns Scoti,’ pub- 
lished at Cologne in 1622, before Dempster’s 
book appeared, makes a similar statement, 
vouching as his authority Gilbert Brown’s 
‘ Historia Ecclesiastica.’ I have not seen 
Ferchi’s book, and should be obliged if any 
one who has access to it would quote the 
relevant passage. Gilbert Brown, the last 
Abbot of the Cistercian Sweet Heart Abbey, 
at New Abbey, seven miles from Dumfries, is 
credited in the ‘D. N. B.’ with only one 
work, viz., ‘Ane Answere to ane certaine 
libell, etc.,’’ and this, doubtless, is the only 
one he published; but he may have left an 
‘Historia Ecclesiastica’ in MS., which 
Ferchi may have seen. Abbot Brown died 
at Paris in 1612. If he made any such state- 
ment, he would be repeating the tradition of 
his neighbours, the Grey Friars of Dumfries, 
at the time of the dissolution of their house, 
and, though any such tradition may not be, 
strictly speaking, ‘‘ evidence,’ it might be 
allowed to count for something, if it could 
be shown to have existed, especially as there 
is nothing at all improbable in it. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Eyre Lraps.—I cannot find this word im 
the ‘N. E. D.’ They are referred to in the 
note on ‘ Wake-Wailers in Yorkshire’ 
(12 S. xi. 390). I have seen in Hungary a. 
pair of old copper coins (carefully preserved 
in a small round box of gold) which had 
been used to weigh down the eyelids of 4 
dead child. L. L. K. 


Owners of large paper copies are warned not to 
trust the authenticity of the “Roxburghe Num- 
ber ;” two copies are before me, both bearing 
the stamp on verso of half title “ Roxburghe 
Number 31.” It is said that only 50 copies 
were provided, but this is not a reliable state 
ment, as I have already traced copies in excess 
of that number. Both the copies before me 
have good “ provenances.” The first belo 
to the late “Julian Marshall,” but is not 
priced, and has only the single set (Messrs- 
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Evans) of title pages. The second copy has 
Mr. Almack’s book plate, is priced, and has 
both sets (Messrs. Lotheby and Messrs. Evans) 
of title pages. Evidently the second copy is the 
authentic ‘‘ No. 31,” the other being probably 
put out by the trustees subsequent to the last 
of subscribed copies being completed. The 
whole transaction was in the hands of attor- 
neys and booksellers, whose statements would 
vary and are therefore unreliable. I think 
this is the first occasion that the Roxburghe 
numbering haus been known, to fail. 
Auteck APRAHAMS. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 


Two Stuart Mepats.—What were the 
occasions on which the two undernoted 
medals were struck? It was in the year 
1788 that Cardinal York assumed the title 
of Henry IX. 

(1). Diameter 2 inches. Bronze. Obverse :— 
Quarter length profile to right, circum- 
scribed in capital letters HEN. IX. MAG. BRIT. 
FR. ET. HIB, REX. FID. DEF. CARD. EP, TUSC. 
Reverse: —A female figure in loose robes, 
supporting with her left hand a large cross 
which rests on the ground, and holding a 


closed book in her right hand. At her feet | 
to her right is a lion couchant gardant and | 
to her left a crown and a cardinal’s hat on 
the ground. In the back-ground a represent- 
ation of St. Peter’s and the bridge over the. 
Tiber, with hills behind; circumscribed in| 
capital letters NON. DESIDERIIS. HOMINVM. 
SED. VOLVNTATE. DEI. In exergue: — AN. 
MDCCLXXXVIII. 

(2). Diameter 13%; inches: Bronze. Ob- 
verse :-—Full length figure of a highlander, 
with a drawn sword in his right hand, and 
on his left arm an oval shield with qurts. 


coNTENDAT [worn]... . M. Circumscribed 
in capital letters, 1749. NULLUM. NON. | 
MOVERO. LAPIDEM. UT. ILLUD. DIPISCAR. 


Reverse :---A Tudor rose, circumscribed REs. 
AGITUR. MEA. in large capital letters. 
P. R. 


Cotone, Guy JoHNson : PORTRAIT WANTED. | 
—Information is required with reference to 
an oil-painted portrait of Colonel Guy 
Johnson, Sole Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs in North America, in succession to 


his uncle and father-in-law, Major-General 
Sir William Johnson, first Baronet. Colonel 
Guy Johnson died in London, England, in 
in the year 1788. 

This query is of more than merely per- 
sonal interest to the writer, as the New 
York State Historian is interested in the 
matter of obtaining a copy of this portrait. 
The engraving by Bartolozzi, which the 
writer feels convinced is that of Colonel Guy 
Johnson, by a lamentable error, was sub- 
scribed as that of Major-General Sir 
William Johnson Ist Bt. 

F. C. 

Lamorna, Wyke Road, Weymouth. (Major). 


Cuess.—-(1) Can anyone inform me of the 
exact particulars and source of the story of 
a man who collected pieces of wood from 
famous buildings and carved them into 
chessmen? Pieces from abbeys, etc., formed 
the bishops; from royal palaces formed 
kings and queens; and so on. 

(2). Captain ‘‘ Rawdon Crawley,’’ in 
‘Chess, its Theory and Practice,’ writes as 
follows:—‘‘ Homer tells us that it was 
played at the siege of Troy, Palamedes 
having invented it to divert the Grecian 
chiefs during the tediously long years they 
sat down before the restitution of that his- 
torical Cyprian, the beautiful Helen.” I 
confess I cannot trace this legend to Homer, 
and should be most obliged for any inform- 
ation as to its source. If Homeric, where 
does it occur ? R. M. 


Byerty Famrity.—About 1680, a Captain 
Byerly, who had been engaged at the battle 
of the Boyne, retired to live in Co. Durham. 
Is anything known of him, and where pre- 
cisely did he live? 

It is stated that in a paper called the 
Perfect Diurnal, published in Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, 10th January, 1656, certain men 
are reported to have been publickly whipped 
as rogues and vagabonds, amongst them 
being one Richard Byerly, of Usbourn 
(Usworth ?). Possibly he was an unworthy 
scion of this family. : 

A. M. W. B. 


Roman House, WEMBERHAM, SOMERSET.— 
On Dec. 3, 1885, the Rev. H. M. Scarth 
reported to the Society of Antiquaries the 
discovery by Mr. Cecil Smith Pigott of a 
Roman house at Wemberham, Yatton, 
Somerset, and a find of 800 Roman coins at 
Kingston Seymour, two miles from Wember- 
ham, and spoke of a plan of the site having 
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been prepared. Have these discoveries been | 
fully recorded anywhere? The reference to 


details will oblige. 
Cann Hucues, F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 
Brown, M.D.—Information 
desired concerning Fhilip brown, M.D., 


sometimes known as 


Puttidew, Baal and E 
| Puttidew, whom the editors (Small, ii, 
29; Schipper, ii, 163; Baildon, p. 257) « 
identify, is surely Buttadeeus (see Tay: 


yobalus. 


is lor, ‘ Notes on the Wandering Jew,’ Modern 


| Language Notes, xxxiii, 394), and the other 


vhilip Johnstone names in the passage have been identified, 


Brown, who died in Marsden Square, Man- | But who Throp may be is still a mystery to 


chester, in June, 1779. 

Dr. Brown was well known and respected 
in Manchester for upwards of twenty years. 
Hie was passionately devoted to the study of 
botany, and had a garden near the infirmary 
in which he cultivated many rare plants. 

Dr. Brown graduated M.D. in Edinburgh 
in 1750. Information of the circumstances 
under which he removed tc Manchester 
would be valued. 

Brown was an enthusiastic Non-juror of 


the type of Dr. Thos. Deacon, and received | 
either from 


deacon’s and priest’s orders 
Bishop Deacon or Kenrick Price, the next 
succeeding bishop. Between the years 1756 
and 1762 Brown was consecrated to 
episcopal office. 

There was a constant tradition among the 
Manchester Non-jurors that 
name was Johnstone, and that he had some 


connection with the Annandale family of | 
Scotland. His thesis for the degree of M.D. | 
fratrum 


was dedicated to nobili pari 
Richardo ct Carolo Johnstone, and contains 
reference to kindness received by 
from the Marchioness of Annandale. 
nature of this connection has never 
discovered. 

Lastly, it is known that Dr. Brown left 


The 
been 


a will, but no trace can be found of this in| 


any of the registries. Information on this 
last point would be gratefully received by 
the undersigned. 
Henry Broxapr. 
Turop (see I 8S. i. 485).—In the first 
volume of ‘N. & (.’ an explanation of tho 


proverbial comparison, ‘‘as throng as) 
Throp’s wife’’ was called for, but none’ 
seems to have been forthcoming. The 


phrase is again referred to in E. M.Wright’s | 
‘Rustic Speech and Folklore,’ p. 163, but no) 


light is thrown on it. This riddle suggests 
another, which, if solved, may answer the 
first. In the ‘ Flyting of Dunbar and 
Kennedy ’ Dunbar lists with opprobrious 
intent certain persons whom he considers fit 
relatives for ‘‘ Deulbeir’’ (Kennedy), an’ 
concludes :— 


the | 


Brown’s real | 


Brown | 


| the editors. 
| SAGITTARIUS. 


AsHwortH.—I should be glad of any 
information regarding the parentage, and, 
if possible, the ancestry, of the Rev. Alfred 
| Ashworth, a clergyman of the Church of 
England, of Haverstock Hill, Hampstead, 
|who died about 1880-1885,- and who, I 
believe, was buried in Hampstead Cemetery. 
Information is also asked as to his wife’s 
'family (name unknown). R. A. 


“J. C.”’—We are trying to find the 
| meaning of the above initials, which appear, 
_with the date 1588, on the Armada fireback 
pictured on p. 138 of L. A. Shuffrey’s ‘ The 
Fireplace.’ The author does not 
give the meaning, and we have looked up the 
references to firebacks in ‘N. & Q.’ without 
solving the problem. We should be grateful 
for assistance. 


Grace F. LEonarp. 


Martrx.—Can any reader give me any 
information as to members of this family 
carrying on business as jewellers and gold- 
smiths at Bath, in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. Martin & Son, jewel- 
lers, appear in the Bath Directory for 1802, 
aud in 1824 Messrs. S. & J. Martin, 
Jewellers, had their premises at 23, Milsom 
Street, where they appear to have remained 
till 1830, when all further mention of the 
firm in the annual directory ceases. I 
should much like to hear of any possible 
further source of information. 

A, R. Martin. 


The Times of 27 Dec., 
1922, p. 7, col. 7, s.v. ‘ Post-office arrest,’ is 
the following :— 

When Serbrook appeared in Court he was 
wearing white plimsoils. 

What are * plimsolls’’? The word is 
| printed without inverted commas, or any- 
| thing to indicate that it is not an ordinary 
| word. Has it any connexion with the Plim- 
soll Line or Mark ? 
Rospert PrerPornt. 
| §, Cleveland Square, London, W.2. 
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Barrie or MrcHen.—What was the date | 
of this battle, fought between the Welsh and 


Saxons or Normans between 1060-73 ? 
D. or G. 


SappLERS’ Customs.—Is there any par- 


ticular significance in the miniature saddle 


represented on the saddle of carriage har- 
ness ? EC. 


HistoricaL Horsks, CoLour.—-Can 
anyone tell me the colours of some of the 
famous horses in history (or the tradi- 
tional colours) ? M. H. C. W. 


“A FEW KIND OF ”’: ‘‘ THOSE SORT OF.’’— 


Blessed John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, in | 


a letter to Cromwell, dated December, 1534, 
wrote: —‘‘ Noo in myn age my 
may nott away but with a few kynd of 
meats.’ William Wotton, in ‘ Reilections 
upon Ancient and Modern Learning,’ (2nd 
edn., 1697), at p. 49, wrote: —‘‘In 
Augustus’s Court where those sort of Things 
were very well understood.’’ Sentences of 
this kind are not uncommon to-day in 
speech, but not in writing. Are they to be 
defended ? - 
B. WarINewRIGHT. 


or Ciisson.—Can any reader give 
particulars of this family? A Leslie of 
Clisson held an appointment in the French 
Army in 1740. is there a record of his 
death and of his family from that date? 

Frank 


NINETEENTH Century Print: ARTIST’s 
NAME WANTED.—I have an engraving meas- 
uring 30sins. x 22ins. Inside margin: 
“Published by Lloyd Brothers and Co., 
Printsellers to Her Majesty, Jan. 1st, 1864. 
%, Gracechurch St.’’ 
gin in pencil is ‘‘Artist’s proof No. 30.” 
There is no artist’s or engraver’s name. 

Subject: The Holy Family, with 
herds in the midst of broken columns; an 


ass to the right and ox to the left of picture; | 


aman in the centre holds a torch lighted, 
another has a torch lighted in an arched 
doorway behind the group. 

Can any reader give information 
this print ? 


about 


(Miss) A. E. 


e have recently learnt that upon the door 
leading to Queen Hatshopsitu’s tomb, are 
scribbled the letters ‘‘ Cu. H. Gorpon, 1804.”’ 
Who was he? Can it be Major-General 


sthomack | 


Written on the mar- | 


shep- 


C. H. Gordon, connected with the Gordons of 
Cluny ? 
Ronatp D. Wuirrensury-Kaye. 
Newchureh, Culeheth, Nr. Warrington. 


BisepHamM Famity.—I should be glad of any 
information concerning this family which, 
I believe, can be traced in Lancashire to 


ec. 1600. W. B. 


SERGEANT THoMAs.—Can a reader acquaint 
year of birth and where—also when called to 
the Bar, and his age when he died ? 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


Dents Jacoz was admitted to Westminster 
School Sept. 13, 1785. Particulars of his 
parentage and career are desired. 

G. 


J. Impey was admitted to Westminster 
School Oct. 16, 1809. I should be glad to 
obtain any information about his parentage 

B 


| and career. 


CuHaRLEs JEPHSON KeENsINGTON ad- 
mitted to Westminster School, Jan. 18, 
1830, aged 13. Information concerning his 
parentage and career is desired. 


G. F. R. B. 


ALEXANDER Kyp was admitted to West- 
minster School in 1811, and left in 1814. 
Particulars of his parentage and career are 
wanted. G. F. R. B. 


Kipp.---William Holland Kidd was ad- 
mitted to Westminster School, July 2, 1781, 


and Charles Kidd, March 29, 1784 Any 
information about them is desired. 
G. F. R. B. 


WANTED: 
Phere ee three Knights, three very jolly 
nig 
Came from the North Country, 
To run their horses at. Newmarket, 
Their valour for to try, to try, 
“Their valour for to try,” ete., ete. 
Can any reader give any information as 
to the date of the above Yorkshire doggerel 
verses, which commemorate an_ historical 
event? When were they first published, and 
who were the three Knights? The name of 
one only is given in the poem. 
A. M. W. B. 


AvutHor Wantep:—Can any reader tell me 
the name of the author of a poem ‘ The Dying 


s b | Jew’s Legacy to his Daughter,’ or some such 
Unknown Visitor to Ecyprran Toms.— 


title, and where it may be found? The name 
of David Macbeth Moir “ Delta” has been 
suggested, but I can make nothing of a search 
in the two volumes .of his works or in Black- 


, wood’s Magazine, for which he often wrote. 


OULEss. 
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Replies. 


BOCVUACCIO’S ‘ DECAMERONE.’ 
(12 S. xii. 13). 
Mr. McGovern will, I hope, 
following works of use: 
Bacchi della Lega e Zambrini. ‘ Biblio- 
grafia boccaccesca; seria delle edizioni delle 


find the 


opere di  Giov. Boccacci latine, volgari, | 
tradotte e trasformate. (Bologna 1875, 
pp. 162). 

E. Narducci ‘Giunta alla Bibliografia 


boccaccesca’’ contributed to Il Buonarroti 
(1875), p. 377. 

G. Traversari. ‘ Bibliografia Boccaccesca,’ 
Pt. 1 (Citta di Castello, 1907, pp. 272). 

M. Hauvette, the French Dantist, gives 
a short but useful bibliography of the 
Decameron in his monograph ‘ Boccace’ 
(Paris, Colin, 1914, pp. 508). The monu- 
mental bibliographies of Brunet, Graesse, 


and Hain should of course be consulted. For | 


general studies, critical and biographical, of 


Boccaccio I refer Mr. McGovern to G. Volpi, | 


‘Il Trecento’in ‘ Storia Letteraria d’Italia’ 
(Alilano 1907), Hauvette ‘ Boccace’ 


volume of his 
Italiens ’ (1880) to our author. The sources, 
analogues, and parallels of the ‘ Decameron ’ 
are fully and admirably dealt with 
A. C. Lee in his ‘ Decameron’ (Nutt, 1909, 
pp. 362). 


which, as Hauvette says, ‘‘reste la base 
indispensable de toute critique relative a 
Boccace.”’ 

The first English translation of the 
‘Decameron’ did not appear until 1620 
(Jaggard), when it was published under the 
following title: ‘The Decameron | contain- 
ing | An hundred pleasant Nouels. | Wittily 
discoursed, between seauen Honourable 
Ladies, and three Noble Gentlemen.’ This 
edition was re-issued in 1625 with the 
printer’s errors corrected and some slight 
differences in the text, under the title: 
‘The| Model |of | Wit, Mirth and Eloquence, | 


cited | 
‘above, and to Korting, who devotes a whole 
‘Geschichte d.  Litteratur 


See also Landau ‘ Die Quellen d. | 


Dekameron ’ (Stuttgart, 1884, pp. 345); and 
Manni’s ‘ Istoria del Decamerone’ (1742), | 


separate title-pages, and part 2 of the first 
edition was frequently bound with part i of 
the second; the latter proceeding has led 
| some biographers into the belief that part 2 
| appeared before part 1. The early editions 
' are very rare, but the book has been reprinted 
| several times, the best modern edition being 
_that by Hutton for the Tudor Translations 
(1909). 

_ The French were much earlier in the field 
| with two complete versions and a selection: 
| the first was made early in the fifteenth cen- 
tury by ‘‘ Maistre Laurens de Premierfait,” 
from a Latin translation by Antione d’ Arezzo, 
the second by Antoine le Macon. These 
versions enjoyed great popularity; that of 
Maistre Laurens was printed in 1485, 
e. 1500, 1511, 1521, 1534, 1537, 1540 and 
1541; in 1545 Maistre Antoine took up the 
running with his more accurate rendering, 
nineteen editions of which are recorded for 
the sixteenth century alone. 


English adaptations or versions of separate 
| tales had, however, appeared long before 
1620; namely, W. Walter produced 
‘Guysturde and Sygysmonde, a poem in 
seven-line stanzas, from Aretino’s version of 
‘Tancredi’ (Day 4, Novel 1); this was 
printed by W. de Worde in 1532; and C.T., 
thought to be Christopher Tye, translated 
‘Cimone’ (Day 5, Novel 1) and ‘ Nastagio 
degli Onesti’’ (Day 5, Novel 8) in the latter 
half of the century. The anonymous trans- 
lator of the 1620 version says in his Epistle 
Dedicatory, ‘‘I know... . that many of 
them (i.e. the tales) haue long since bene 
| published before, as stolne from the _ first 
|originall Author.’’” He is doubtlesse refer- 
_ ring to the versions or adaptations made by 
| various Elizabethan versifiers and  miscel- 
| laneous writers, who found the ‘ Decameron’ 
/a particularly rich quarry. Mr. Hutton, 
| op. cit., gives a list of the stories translated 
| or adapted—a list which contains such well- 
/known works as Painter’s ‘ Palace of 
| Pleasure’ (1566-67), Turbervile’s ‘ Tragicall 
Tales’ (1576, 87), Warner’s ‘ Albions Eng- 
land’ (1586, 1602, etc.), Greene’s ‘ Peri- 
'medes the Blacksmith’ (1588), and Tarl- 
ton's ‘News from Hell’ (1590). Mr. Hut- 


and Conversation. | Framed in Ten Days, of ton’s researches show that the ‘ Decameron’ 
an hundred curious Pieces, by seuen Honour- | enjoyed a greater measure of popularity im 
able Ladies, and three Noble Gentlemen. | this country than would appear from a mere 


Preserued to Posterity by the Renowned | 
Tohn Boccaccio, the first Refiner of Italian. 
prose: And now translated into English.’ | 
Both editions appeared in two parts, with 


study of editions, and on this point the 
following quotation from Burton (Pt. 2 
Sect. 2, Memb. 4, Ed. 3, p. 255 (1628) 1s 


instructive : 
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The ordinary recreations which we haue in 
Winter, and in most solitary times busie our 
mindes with, are Cardes, Tables, and Dice, 
Shouelboard, Chesse-play, the Philosophers 
game, small trunce, shuttlecocke, balliardes, 
musicke, maskes, singing, dancing, yle games, 
frolicks, iests, riddles, catches, purposes, ques- 
tions and_ commands, merry tales of errant 
Knights, Kings, Queenes, Louers, Lords, Ladies, 
Giants, Dwarfes, Theeues, Cheaters, Witches, 
Fayries, etc., such as the old women told [of] 


Psyche in Apuleius, Bocace Nouels and the 
rest, 


quarum auditione pueri  delectantur, 
senes narratione, which some delight to heare, 
some to tell; all are well pl with. 

It would appear, however, that the ‘ De 
Casibus Illustrorum Virorum’ rivalled the 
‘Decamerone’ in popularity in England. 
This work had a great vogue in France, and 
was translated by Maistre Laurens de Pre- 
mierfait, the translator of the ‘ Decameron ;’ 
it was his version which Lydgate adapted 
under the title of ‘The Falle of Princes.’ 
The French version was printed in 1483, and 
the English in 1494, 1527, 1554, and 1558. 
Lydgate’s work in turn gave rise to the 
somewhat—to modern minds—dreary ‘ Mir- 
ror of Magistrates’ (1559-1610). It will be 
remembered, too, that Chaucer acknowledges 
his obligations to the ‘ De Casibus’ (‘ Monk’s 
Tale’), while there is no very clear evidence 
that he was acquainted with the ‘ Decam- 
erone. 

Lawrence F. Powett. 

The Taylor Institution, Oxford. 


Henry James (1803-1871) (12 S. 
xii, 32).—Henry James Buckoll, b. 9 Sept., 
1803, at Cirencester, eldest son of Rev. 
James Buckoll of Siddington, entered Rugby 
School 1818, and Queen’s College, Oxford, 
as Michel Exhibitioner 23 May, 1822. He 
proceeded B.A. 18 Dec., 1826, and M.A. 
21 May, 1829, having obtained a 3rd class in 
Literis Humanioribus, Michaelmas Term, 
1826. He was elected Michel Scholar of 
Queen’s College, and appointed Assistant- 
master of Rugby School by Dr. Wooll in 
1826. He held this post till his death, 
6 June, 1871, under six Head-masters, for 
45 years. His widow, Jane, died at Rugby, 
5 March, 1878, aged 72. He was in Holy 

ers. 
Joun R. Macratu. 

In 1839 Henry James Buckoll edited a 
collection of hymns for the Rugby Parish 
Church, and in 1850 compiled, with Dr. 
Goulburn, a new edition of the ‘ Collection 
for Rugby School Chapel.’ That collection 
contains fourteen of his own hymns, a few of 


which were translated from the Latin and 
German. His ‘ Hymns translated from the 
German’ was published in 1842. It con- 
tained sixty-seven translations from Bunsen’s 
‘Versuch,’ 1833.  Buckoil’s hymns and 
transiations are mostly found in the hymn- 
books of the Public Schools. 
H. P. Harr. 


Buckoll was the author of the first edition 
of the Rugby School coliection of hymns, 
and in 1839 edited a collection of hymns for 
the Rugby Parish Church. In 1850 he com- 
piled, with Dr. Goulburn, a new edition of 
Hymns for Rugby School Chapel. This 
contains fourteen of his own hymns. It was 
through the efforts of Buckoll that the work 
of Jonathan Frederic Bahnmaier (1774-1841) 
became known in this country. Buckoll 
translated ‘ Word of Him whose sovereign 
will’ in 1840. He also translated several 
morning and evening hymns from Bunsen’s 
‘ Gesang-und Gebetbuch,’ and the transla- 
tions were published in 1842. Buckoll’s | 
hymns were also used at Harrow, and were 
in the Rev. J. H. Gurney’s Marylebone 
collection. The hymn ‘ Lord dismiss us with 
Thy blesing’ appeared in ‘Prayers and 
Hymns for the use of Rugby School Chapel,’ 
1850, and was appointed to be sung on the 
last Sunday of the half-year. As a com- 
panion ‘ Lord behold us with Thy blessing ’ 
was written. They appeared in ‘ Hymns 
A. and M.’ but have been omitted from the 
Historical Edition. The opening line of 
Lord dismiss us with Thy blessing’ has 
caused a great deal of misunderstanding 
among commentators. There are, according 
to ‘‘ Julian,’’ four hymns opening with that 
line. Duncan Campbell in his ‘ Hymns and 
Hymnmakers’ (A. & C. Black, 1898), men- 
tions Fawcett (?) as the author, places the 
hymn as 577 in ‘Hymns A. & M.,’ and 
locates it in various hymnbooks all over the 
world. This is a mistake; Buckoll’s hymn, 
I think, is to be found only in school col- 
lections and in the old edition of ‘ Hymns 
A. & M.’ : 
Miles, Vicar of All 
Saints’, Whetstone, informs me_ that 
“Jimmy Buckoll was an “ institution ”’ 
at Rugby. He was Master of the lower form 
all the time he was there until his death on 
June 6, 1871. He was never a house-master 
but Mr. Miles assures me that there were 
many amusing stories current about him 
during and many years after his assistant- 
mastership. I would refer your correspond- 
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ent to Mr. Miles, who would gladly furnish 
him with other information available. 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 


AGRICULTURAL Use or Sea-sanp (12 8. 
xii. 33).—It may interest Mr. Barrie 


Symons to know that in the County of Hol-. 


land, in the Kingdom of the Netherlands, 
‘near the seashore, innumerable quantities o/ 
potatoes are grown in the wastes of the sand 
dunes—just in the bare dry sand. 


| 
However, liquid cow manure is indispens- | 


able to fertilise and bring into action the. 
calcium carbonate. As, behind the sand 
dunes, vast expanses of meadow lands are 
used for dairy produce, the necessary manure 
is near at hand. 

The potatoes grown in the dunes are worth | 
about three times the value of those grown 
on heavy soil. Such, at least, was the pro-— 
portionate value twenty years ago. 

W. vex Court. 


Royat Bapces, Lions anp Eacres (12 S. 
xii. 32).—Lists of Yorkist Badges and their 
origins will be found, e.g., in (1) Digby 
MS., Bodleian, No. 82, iit. Printed in 
Archwologia, xvii, p. 226. (2) Harleian 
No. 5854, fol. 23. (3) Harleian MS., 
No. 4632. Printed in UCollectanea Topo- 
graphia et Genealogica, iii, p. 55. (4) Sand- 
ford’s ‘Genealogical History,’ edited by 
Stebbing, 1707, pp. 403-4. (5) Willement’s 
‘Regal Heraldry,’ 1821, pp. 45-55, and, 
references there given. 

‘‘*oainst ’’ in the line quoted of course | 
-only means “ at,’’ in accordance with the 
old belief: see Pliny, ‘ Nat. Hist.,’ Bk. x, 
-chap. 3, ete. 

A trustworthy book on Badges is much 
needed: no accurate and scholarly work on 
the subject has yet appeared. (Oddly enough | 
it seems to be necessary to add in this con-— 
nexion that writers on mediseval matters | 
should be able to read Latin). 

F. P. Barnarp. 


Bean 1660-1922 (12 S. xii. 52).— 
The Birmingham Bean Club was founded in 
1660 by the Royalist party there, in com- 
memoration of the Restoration, and at that 
time met every month. It afterwards met. 
annually, and its dinner is still regularly | 
held, though the Club itself is:now absorbed | 
in the Conservative Club. The earliest. 
-account of any meeting is of that in 1752. 
At the dinner in 1753 it was proposed to 


| provide by subscription what is variously 
reported as an altar-cloth and an altar. 
| piece “‘ for the new chapel in this town;” 
_and Lord Ridding, who was present, gave 
‘the whole sum required, £120. At the 
/meeting in August, 1769, the local news. 
| paper says, 

The Day was spent with uncommon festivity, 
many Constitutional Toasts went round, and 
‘under the Auspices of the present Stewards 
| we hope to see this Society ever devoted to 
tke Support of Liberty and Independence, 
flourish with as great Splendour as at any 
previous Period 

It is curious to notice that in 1752 dinner 
was to be on the table at one, while in 1807 


it was served at three, and would now be 


much later. 

As to the name of the Club, that isa 
curious and doubtful matter. It is usually 
referred to the dishes in season, e.g., broad 
beans or bean-goose. This, however, is 
quite improbable, as bean-feasts were held 
at all times of the year, and in the case 
before us—originally—once a month. It 
must not be forgotten that ‘‘ bean feasts” 
are very ancient and common _ festivities, 
generally connected with business relations, 
Thus the nickname ‘‘a_ beanfeaster”’ is 
familiar enough. These feasts are often 
given by employers to their men as a means 
of promoting good feeling. From this 
would appear much more likely that th: 
word ‘‘ bean’? comes from the old word 
‘“bene’’=a request or favour, as in the 
expression ‘‘ a bootless bene.’”? The club in 
Birmingham may very possibly have adopted 
it to avoid arousing needless political hos- 
tility; as the public opinion of the town 
would then have been by no means in their 
favour. 

Howarp 8. Pearson. 


IratraN Acrors 1N Encianp, XVII 
TuRY (12 S. xii. 31).—Evelyn saw Tiberio 
fiurelli act as Scaramuccio while in Italy, 
and again in Whitehall in 1675.  Fiurelli 
was first in England from May to Septem- 
ber in 1673 ,and then returned to Sondiac’s 
Theatre in Paris. He paid England another 
visit in July 1675. There is a letter from 
Andrew Marvell to Ramsden on his second 
visit. See Lawrence, ‘ Eliz. Playhouse and 


other studies,’ p. 146. 


H. Maynarp Smita. 
Maurice Sand’s ‘ Masques et Bouffons 
(Comédie Italienne) ’ (Paris, Michel Levy, 
1860, 2 vols.) contains an account of all 
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the famous Italian actors, who appeared in| 
France and England in the seventeenth cen- | 
tury. All the actors made their first, 
appearance in Paris, before coming over to 
London. Tiberio Fiurelli (not Fiorilli) was | 
probably the Italian Scaramuccio recorded | 
by Evelyn in his Diary (Sept. 29, 1695). | 
Maurice Sand, in the second volume (p. 256 | 
of his work, says :— 
Tiberio Fiurelli, le plus célébre tous les. 
Scaramouches, laissa le masque de cété, s’en- 
farina le visage et, par les jeux de sa physio- 
nomie, “fut le plus grand mime du monde.” | 
Il porta d’abord la culotte large, puis il prit | 
celle qui resta traditionnelle a ce type. La’ 
ceinture a été tantét d’étofie de drap, comme | 
le costume, tantét de cuir. Les passementeries | 
et les boutons furent tonjours de la couleur 
du vétement. 
There is also a portrait of Tiberio Fiurelli | 
in the second volume of Maurice Sand’s 
work (planche 43). 


ANDREW DE TERNANT. 


Hrreprtary Use of SuRNAMES AND ARMs | 
(12S. xi, 489; 12 S. xii. 14).—An impor- 
tant contribution to the subject is Mr. 
Bolland’s discussion of the medieval law of | 
sumames in his introduction to the Year. 
Books of Edward II, vol. xvi, just published | 
by the Selden Society. 


EK. Sr. J. B. 


Forx-torE: Cavurs (12 xii. 9, 58).—I 
have come across a recent use of a caul as a 
protective amulet, but it was an animal, not 
a human one. 

In October, 1917, a very respectable farmer 
in the neighbourhood of Clitheroe came into 
my office. I enquired for his two sons who 
had been serving for a considerable time in 
France. He told me they were both well, 
and had so far passed safely through all 
perils, and that he was expecting one of them 
home that day to receive the Military Medal. | 
He went on to say that he had had three | 
lambs born with cauls, or, as he expressed 
it, with ‘‘ veils over their faces,’ and that 
he had given each of his sons one of the cauls 
and had retained the other himself, and that 
his sons were careful always to carry the 
cauls with them, and he was strongly of” 
opinion that it was owing to the protecting , 
influence of these cauls that they had both | 
been preserved. | 

I have a copy of Pettigrew’s ‘ Medical | 
Superstitions,’ which formerly belonged to | 
the well-known antiquary Charles Roach | 


Smith, F.S.A., and it may be interesting to 


_ findings. contained in it. 


record that he has made a note in it that his 
mother preserved his caul. 
Wo. Serr WEEKS. 

Westwood Clitheroe. 

The interesting note on Cauls reminds me 
of a curious story in one of Captain Mar- 
ryatt’s works, told as illustrating their 
efficacy. A bundle, containing among other 
things a caul, being accidentally dropped 
into the Thames could not sink, but was 
floated back by the tide within reach of its 
owner who, inspired by faith in his amulet, 
was on the watch for it. I think the book 
is ‘ Jacob Faithful.’ It would be interest- 
ing to know whether any advertisement for 
cauls appeared during the recent war, which 
was certainly a period of special danger for 
sea-goers, 

Joun PHILies. 

93, Philbeach Gardens, S.W.5. 


{For advertisements for cauls see ante p. 58].. 


Inqutsirions Post Mortem (12 S. xii. 30). 
-—It may be interesting to your correspond- 
ent to know that the procedure he describes 


| with reference to the above is substantially 


that now followed in the Manors within the 
extensive Honour of Clitheroe upon _ the 
admittance of new tenants to copyholds after 
the death of the previous tenant. The 
solicitor concerned in the case drafts an 
inquisition setting out the particulars of the 
admittance to the property of the deceased 
tenant, together with so much of his will as. 
is material, and the fact that he died seized 
of the property without having surrendered 
it to the uses of his will, and the document 
concludes with a finding by the jury that 
the devisee is entitled to be admitted tenant. 
In case of an intestacy the necessary varia- 
tions would be made to suit the case. The 
draft inquisition is then sent to the steward 


| with the necessary documents and evidence 


to support the statements contained in it. 
If the steward is satisfied with the evidence 
he returns the draft with such alterations (if 
any) as he may consider necessary to make 
it comply with the form usually adopted for 
such documents in his Manors. The solicitor 
then engrosses the inquisition, and on the 
Court day attends with it before the jury 
and reads it over, handing to the foreman 
the various documents necessary to prove the 
This, in practice, 
is a merely formal proceeding, as the jury 
rely on the previous perusal by the steward. 
After the reading of the document the fore- 
man signs it, but before he does so, there is: 
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usually a bit of haggling between the solicitor 
and the jury, as to what fee he should pay 
them, and till this is settled, the foreman 
does not sign the inquisition. The fees thus 
-collected by the jury are expended in paying 
for the court dinner, though in some of the 
larger courts there is usually a balance over, 
which in late years has frequently been given 
to a local hospital or other charity. 

The demanding of a fee by the jury before 
they will give their verdict is probably quite 
illegal, but it is a very old practice, and is 
submitted to because the cost of an admit- 
tance in this way is usually less than that 
of a special admittance by the steward out 
of Court. 

Wm. Setr Weeks. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 


French CoINaAGE AND THE BIRMINGHAM 
. Mint (12 8. x. 490).—Matthew Boulton, the 
proprietor of the Soho Mint, Birmingham, 
did not strike any French coins other than 
those he supplied to Monneron Fréres, 
1790-92. He long expected to enter into a 
contract with the French Government for a 
coinage, or alternatively to instal his 
patented coining presses at the Paris Mint. 
I believe that J. G. Droz, the Swiss engraver 
whom he at one time employed, erected at 
the Paris Mint, power-presses on Boulton’s 
principles, which he, much to Boulton’s dis- 
gust, falsely claimed to have invented. 
Admiral Lord Gardner, at the date of his 
visit, November, 1802, would have been 
shown the Soho Mint in operation striking 
one of the numerous copper coinages executed 
by Boulton for the East India Company, 
viz., 20, 10, 5 and 1 Cash of the Madras 

Presidency. 

ArtHur WEstTWoop. 


‘““Wuip’”’ (naut.) (12 S. xi. 431; 12 S. 
xii. 33).—Dr. Macratnu’s information on 
coal-whipping may be amplified by reference 


to p. 243 of Henry Mayhew’s ‘ London 
Labour and the London Poor,’ under the 
heading of ‘The Coal-heavers.’ At p. 450 


there is a drawing of a ‘ Gang of coal-whip- 
pers at work below bridge.’ This account, 
however, informs us that the Thames coal- 
whippers did their work in perfect silence, 
“‘so that nothing is heard but the friction 
-of the ropes, the discharge of the coal from 
the baskets into the [weighing] machine, and 
from the machine into the barge.” 

From Mayhew’s statement (p. 246) that 
“* There is a floating pier called a depét 


used as a receptacle for the tackle with 
which the colliers are unloaded, which pier is 
fitted up with seats where the men wait in 
the summer,’ it would appear that the 
2,700 vessels which, at the time of writing 
(1848), were bringing coal into London, did 
not carry the whips aboard, but were sup- 
plied on arrival. If this was the usual 
practice, they could hardly be the 
‘‘whippes of which Dr. Brapiey is in 
search. Down here (South JDevon) a 
‘“whip ” aboard ship is a light line thrown 
by hand or rocket, by which the heavier and 
stronger rope, the hawser, is drawn ashore, 
Tt also refers to line used for ‘‘ whipping ” 
or binding a rope’s end to prevent fraying 
or chafing. 
THomas WINDER. 


Tue Mrtron-Ovip Scrirt (12 8. xii. 28), 
--In 129, ‘ Hippomenes overcomes Atalanta 
in running,’ Pror. Canpy, commenting on 


he doth foree Scoenis trull 
This frute,” lines 7 and 8, 


writes ‘‘ this ‘is rather obscure . . what 
of the Latin phrase? ”’ 
Surely Scoenis (printed with a small 


initial in the text and with a capital in the 
comment) is meant for Schoenis and denotes 
Atalanta, King Schoeneus’s daughter. 

Fore Schoenis is not a Latin phrase, but 
before Atalanta.’ 

Ovid, it is true, does not employ _ this 
form of the patronymic, which is  appar- 
ently not found before Sidonius (‘ Carmen,’ 
xic. 15), Tardat Schoenida ter cadente pomo. 
But Ovid calls her Schoeneis in ‘ Heroides,’ 
xiv. 15), Tardat Schoenida ter cadente pomo. 
‘Amores,’ I. vii. 13, where it is applied in 
error to Atalanta of Calydon. In the tenth 
book of the ‘ Metamorphoses,’ where our 
present story is told, Atalanta is Schoeneia 
(1. 609), and in ‘ Tristia,’ ii. 399, she is 
Schoencia virgo. 

Epwarp BeEnsLy. 

Ricoarp WHITTINGTON, HIS  KNIGHT- 
woop (12 S. xii. 32).—Richard Whittington 
was mayor in 1397-8, 1406-7, and 1419-20. 
If he was knighted for having entertained 
Henry V during his third mayoralty, one 
would expect to find him called ‘‘ eques ”’ in 
subsequent documents; but he is not. For 
example in the account of the founding of 
the Library of the Grey Friars of London 
begun in 1421 by him (which is printed by 
J. G. Nichols, ‘Grey Friars Chronicle of 
London,’ p. xiv., from the Register of that 
House) he is styled ‘‘ venerabilis vir Rich- 
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ardus Wyttynton mercer et maior Lond’,”’ 
though Nichols calls him Sir Richard. 
Stow, who frequently mentions him in his 
‘Survey,’* never calls him ‘‘ Sir,’ but 
alludes to his father and mother (p. 91) as 
“Sir William Whitington, knight, and 
Dame Joan his wife.’’ There is no evidence 
that Richard Whittington was ever a 


knight. Indeed all the evidence is the other 
way. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
Died in 1423. He is not styled Knight by 


John Carpenter, his executor, who compiled 
the ‘ Liber Albus,’ nor by Gregory (‘ London 
Chronicle’: Camden Society, 128). He is 
first accorded this tifle in a Black Letter 
Ballad of 1641, two hundred years 
after his death ; and it has since been attrib- 
uted to him by popular writers, like those 
quoted by your correspondent. 
H. Maynarp 

Dickens’s Puncn (12 S. xii. 31).—The 
novelist sent his recipe to a lady friend in 
Jan., 1847 (Dickensian, 1905, pp. 205-206) ; 
if is as follows :-— 


To Make Three Pints of Punch. Peel inta 
avery strong common basin the rinds of three 
lemons, cut very thin, and with as little as 
possible of the white coating between’ the 
peel and the fruit, attached. Add a double- 
handfull of lump sugar (good measure), a pint 
of old rum, and a large wine-glass full of 
brandy—if it be not a large claret glass, say 
two. Set this on fire, by filling a warm silver 
spoon with the spirit, lighting the contents at 
a wax taper, and pouring them gently in. 
Let it burn 3 or 4 minutes at least, stirring 
it from time to time. Then extinguish it by 
covering the basin with a tray. Then squeeze 
in the juice of the three lemons, and add a 
quart of boiling water. Stir the whole well, 
cover it up for 5 minutes, and stir again. At 
this crisis (having skimmed off the lemon pips 
with a spoon) you may taste. If not sweet 
enough, add sugar, but it will be a litile sweeter 
later. Pour the whole into a jug, tie a leather 
or coarse cloth over the top to exclude the 
air completely and stand it in a hot oven 
0 minutes or on a hot stove one } of an hour. 
Keep it hot until it comes to table in a warm 
Place near the fire, but not too hot. If it be 
intended to stand 3 or 4 hours, take half the 
lemon-peel out, or it will acquire a bitter 
taste. To produce it bright strain it into 
bottles through silk. 

J. ARDAGH. 

7, Hartismere Rd., Walham Green, S.W.6. 


I do not know Dickens’s recipe for gin 
punch, but he wrote from Paris on Jan. 18, 
1847, to a lady, ‘‘ I send you the tremendous 


*See Thoms’ edition pp. 7, 15, 41, 91, 102, 103, 
112, 119, 123, 136, 190, 191. 
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document which will make you for ninety 
years (I hope) a beautiful Punchmaker in 
more senses than one.’’ 

‘“To make three pints of Punch,” etc. [ut 
supra. | 

This is no doubt the punch which Mr. 
Pickwick found so much to his taste on One 
Tree Hill. ‘‘ ‘ Well, that certainly is most 
capital cold punch,’ said Mr. Pickwick. . . 
and having drunk that glass, Mr. Pickwick 
took another, just to see whether there was 
any orange peel in the punch, because orange 
peel always disagreed with him; and finding 
there was not, Mr. Pickwick took another 
glass to the health of their absent friend, 
and then felt himself imperatively called 
upon to propose another in honour of the 
punch-compounder, unknown.”’ 

T. W. TyRrett. 

St. Elmo, Sidmouth. 

Grorce I (12 8. xi. 525).—1 well 
remember the equestrian statue in Leicester 
Square, when the horse was painted white 
and spotted with black, and the effigy lay 
upon the ground dismantled and __ broken. 
There seems to be some confusion in books 
on Old London between the statues of 
George I and George IJ. Cunningham’s 
‘Handbook’ has the following, under 
‘Leicester Square’: — ‘‘ The equestrian 
statue of George II came from Canons... . 
in all likelihood erected about the year 
1754’ (see print in ‘ Stow,’ 1754 ed.) Also 
under ‘Golden Square,’ the following :— 
‘* The statue in the centre was brought from 
. . . Canons and represents, it is said, King 
George II.’ Bohn’s ‘ Pictorial Handbook ’ 
locates George I in Leicester Square and 
George II in Golden Square; also another 
statue of George I by Van Nost in Grosvenor 
Square. Referring to the latter, Cunning- 
ham says it ‘‘stood on the now empty 
pedestal.’’ 

In Timbs’s ‘ Curiosities of London,’ the 
Leicester Square statue is said to be that of 
George II, by Buchard, from Canons in 
1747, finely gilt and regilt, ‘‘ The statue has 
also been described as that of the Duke of 
Cumberland.”’ 

©. W. Heckethorn in ‘ London Memories ’ 
writes under ‘ Leicester Square’: ‘‘ The 
effigy of George I... . it [the horse] once 
bore had gradually fallen off. . . . Finally, 
in 1874, it had to be removed altogether. It 
originally stood at Canons, . . . whence in 
1747 it was purchased, gilt and set up in the 
Square.”’ 

Water E. GawTHorp. 
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Tue Stocks (12 S. xi. 386, 438, 472, 492, 
517; xii. 38).— 

Kent.-—At the sale in February, 1920, of 
the contents of Charlton House, Charlton, 
Kent, the property of Sir Spencer Maryon- 
Wilson, the following lot was included 
among the effects, ‘‘A set of old English 
stocks and whipping post.’’ I saw these 
prior to the sale, and they seemed to be in 
a good state of preservation. They were, I 
think, undoubtedly the ancient stocks of 
Charlton which, according to old engravings, 


were once situate at a short distance from | 


the Parish Church. I cannot say who is 
their present owner. 
A. R. Martin. 


Lancashire :—Huncoat, near Accrington. 
The stocks have been removed from their 
original position, and re-erected a few yards 
away, on a piece of vacant land by the road- 
side. The side stones are the original ones, 
but the woodwork has been renewed at the 
expense of local gentlemen, who for the 
protection of the whole structure have 
caused it to be surrounded with iron railings. 

Wo. Serr Weeks. 

Norfolk.—The whipping-post irons from 
the stocks formerly at Snettisham, Norfolk, 
are preserved by me at the ‘‘ Greenland 
Fishery’? Museum, King’s Lynn. The 
stocks were burnt at the celebration of peace 
following the Crimean war; the irons were 
given to me by the man who then rescued 
them from the embers. 

E. B. or K. L. 

The ‘‘ Stocks”? inn at Clapgate, near 
Wimborne, displays a miniature ‘‘ stocks 
for three’’ over its porch (Harper, ‘ The 
Old Inns of Old England,’ ii. p. 202). 

J. ARDAGH. 


‘*FaMILLE VerTE”’ (12 S. xii. 12).—This 
term seems to apply to Chinese porcelain 
only, and Dillon’s ‘ Porcelain’ 
(Methuen, 1904), it appears to have arisen 
in the Manchu or Tsing Dynasty (c. seven- 
teenth century), and to be peculiar to the 
enamel wares of the Kang-he reign; a long 
account will be found commencing on p. 98. 
It is so called from the decoration being 
chiefly in green enamel, and a description of 
the washes used will be found in almost any 
book on Chinese porcelain. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Mrs. Orcer (12 S. xii. 52).—Mary Ann 
Orger, born in London on 25th February, 


1788, was the daughter of William Ivers, a 

musician in a country company. As a child 
| she appeared on the stage, and later was 
associated with Henry Thornton and his 
| travelling company. In 1804 she married 
| George Orger, a Quaker, of High Wycombe, 
_and retired from the stage, though she 
| resumed soon afterwards, with her husband’s 
/consent. She died on October 1, 1849. A 
| list of the parts she played will be found 
in the ‘D. N. B.’ 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Renton or LamertTon (12 S. xii. 53).— 
Lamerton, or Lamberton as it is generally 
called, is in 8S. E. Berwickshire. The Ren- 
ton estates are now in_ possession of the 
Campbell-Renton family, for whom see 
‘Burke’s Landed Gentry.’ 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Foot's or Dunce’s Cap (12 S. xii. 52),— 
This inquiry could easily have been linked 
up with the correspondence on the abolition 
of the use of slates in school, for the use of 
foolscap paper in schools has suggested to 
the minds of teachers the transformation of 
| the sheet of paper in order to distinguish a 
backward pupil among his fellows. I am 
of a later generation than ‘‘ St. Swithin,” 
_ but I saw a boy singled out for punishment, 
'and I was threatened with it for being 
| inefficient in arithmetic. In some ‘‘ Dame” 
‘schools, forty years ago, it was a practice to 
’ place a delinquent in the corner of the room, 
,and if his offence was an untruth the word 
| “* Liar ’’ was written on his back and a 
| piece of paper cut to represent a _ tongue 
-pinned on the chest. Fools’ caps and 
_dunces’ caps went out with the inauguration 
‘of Board Schools, for teachers disliked hav- 
ing their conduct canvassed before a public 

board. 

“St. Swithin”’ is entirely wrong in his 
law when he suggests an indignant parent 
would ‘‘ hale a teacher before the magistrate 
_for defaming the character of his offspring.” 
This could not be construed as an assault 
-upon the child, and the Court of Appeal, in 
| view of numerous decisions, would not coms 
‘to the conclusion that a master had exceeded 
the authority delegated to him by the parent. 
Gentler methods have been adopted for 
dealing with unsatisfactory pupils, but I 
|express no opinion as to whether they are 
efficient. 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 
' Whetstone, Middlesex. 
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Mrs. Berton (12 S. xi. 489; xii. 18. 56).— | ppilosophic, and 
of literature—the larger impersonal as 
this which chiefly engaged the older critics—have 
died in » at t been somewhat neglected. This little book is 
is believed that ‘ Household Management -most handy for a coat-pocket, and contains 
was edited by Mr. S. O. Beeton, and that it great wealth within its covers. A re-medita- 
was the result of collaboration. tion of familiar but perhaps eet on 
Sr, Switurn. | might be profitable as 
Laty’s Reciment (12 8. xii. 52).—Biogra- | Essays and Studies by Members of The English 
phies of Lally (spelt thus) may be found in Association. Vol. viii. Collected by G. C. 
the ‘ Biographie Universelle,’ vol. xxii, p. | bag 4 Smith. (Oxford, Clarendon Press. 
639, and in the ‘Nouvelle Biographie| 
Linérale’ “xi Proressor Moore Smiru has here broug 0- 
@mérale® vol. xxix, p. “9 R. Wesster. | gether a very interesting group of Essays. Mr. 
John S. Smart examines the two main theories 
[The querist informs us that he has received of Tragedy—that which refers it to destiny or 
several replies, and we therefore do not fortune, and that which makes character its 
rint two accounts of Lally which Mr. Archi- | essence. He has not much difficulty in show- 
Mr. Hill have been kind jng that each is inaden if used exalusive 
g |. explanation, and he lays stress on the element 
xi, 513; xii. 58).—In ‘The Cherry and tion of it as a work of art—‘ There is all the 


the Sloe,’ by Alexander Montgomerie :— difference in the world between literature and 
A cow shall teach the bar, life, and they cannot be judged by the same 
But since ye think it easy thing standards.” His remarks provoke reflection 
To leap above the moon, : on the relation between tragedy and the effect 
Of your own fiddle take a spring of great calamities—heard of, but not exper- 
And dance till all is done. ienced—upon the mind. Mr. G. B. Grundy 

I quote from memory. _ contributes a paper of considerable importance 
H. S. Montcomerte. on the meaning of about sixty terms found 


in the Anglo-Saxon Charters. The notes on 

may mentioned as examples. ‘The Feloa 
Notes on Books. Sew of Rokeby’ is well worth having. Mr. 


Cowling’s text is based on a transcript made 
English Critical Essays (XVI—XVIII Cen- jn the early eighteenth century, collated with 
turies). Selected and edited by Edmund D. other versions. Scott’s edition of it in tha 
Jones. (Oxford University Press. 2s. net). notes to ‘ Rokeby’ stands close criticism ex- 
‘Tus is one of the best of the pleasant little ceedingly well. Mr. Hamilton Thompson’s 
volumes of the Oxford Series of the World’s study, ‘The Mystical Element in English 
Classics. It contains the most important ex-, Poetry’ is a delicate and delightful piece of 
positions we have of the principles of literary work, marked especially by discrimination. 
criticism as understood by poets and essayists | He perceives that neither the adhesion to defi- 
from Sir Philip Sidney to Thomas Warton. nite dogma, nor the consciousness of mystery 
Reading through again—as here one may— about us is mysticism, and their expression 
Sidney’s ‘ Defence of Poetry,’ Dryden’s ‘Essay does not constitute a mystical element in 
‘on Dramatic Poesy,’ or Pope’s ‘ Essay on Criti-, poetry. Writers on this subject are apt to 
cism,’ considering anew Addison’s method of grow confused. In ‘Romanticism’ in the 
judgment on Milton and on ‘ Chevy Chase’ or Modern World,’ Dr. Herford is dealing with 
Johnson’s dealinys with Dryden and Gray, the the recent American reaction against the con- 
teader will not be more struck by the manly ventional lawlessness of literature and art. 
vigour which English criticism displays as its The reaction is timely and salutary, but—as 
tradition expands and deepens through these , it might be expected—goes too far. The true 
tenturies than by the manifold differences mean is perhaps more difficult to state than 
between these critics and those of to-day. We to apprehend: Dr. Herford’s study should be 
have gained something—nay, much; but per- welcome as, for the present exigency, a suc- 
haps we have travelled far enough in one cessful statement. Mr. W. P. Ker’s sympa- 
direction to make some redressing desirable. thetic paper on Hazlitt contains a number of 
Much of our criticism uses an author’s work excellent illustrative quotations, which should 
as clue or data for making interpretations of | send some readers to an author to whom, per- 
the author’s own capacities and character;! haps, less than justice is commonly done. By 
and again, lays heavy stress on the direct con-| no means the least interesting of these papers 
formability of literature to life. Both these| is the last, ‘English Grammar and Gram- 
modes of interpretation are necessary to the, mars,’ by Mr. R. B. McKerrow, whose views 
Perfection of criticism as a whole: both! have been formed in the course of teaching 
afford enticing opportunity for the exercise of , English in Japan. It is especially good on 
wit and cleverness. But, in their favour, the the tenses of verbs and the force of auxiliaries. 
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ion. Bl he, Black and Blake in Place-names.| The entries include biographical articles 
By ia Watkin. (Torquay, Bondle | bedded in essays, volumes of collected bioge™ 
Bros.) | raphy, and other books. What labour thig 


‘THE syllable “ black,” whether in its ordinary 
meaning on as an element in place-names, 

puzzled etymologists. The Teutonic stem ex- 
pressing the colour—or rather negation of 
colour — is that which appears in our 
‘**swarthy ” and the German “ schwarz;” how 
comes it that we have adopted this strange 
syllable to denote it? Along the line of “ ray- 
less,” then “pale,” it has been plausibly 
argued that “black” is “ white.” However 
that may be, “ black ” as representing a colour- 
motion is, in place-names, more often than rot 
awkward and unmeaning, and Mr. Watkin, in 
this admirably worked out paper, aims at 
showing that it is generally the equivalent of 
“blag.” “ Blag” is a Slavonic stem meaning 
* good ” in the sense of “ blessed,” “‘ heaven- 
sent,” “sacred,” and may be expected where 
it occurs to indicate some ancient sanctity or 
also some royal appurtenance. The numerous 
“black ” names of the West of England, which 
Mr. Watkins discusses in the light of old 
records, certainly, for the most part, bear this 
sort of explanation far more easily than any 
imputation of “ blackness” in the ordinary 
sense. There remains the difficulty of account- 


ing for the arrival in Britain, so early, of this’ 
Slavonic word, and the equally difficult ques- | 


tion of. its adoption. Our author thinks it 
came from Northern Russia via Scandinavja 
and Ireland, and reached Britain by means 
of the Irish missionaries. 

Mr. Watkin has made out a case worth either 
confirmation or refutation, for it is framed 
upon a most conscientious examination of the 
data. He gives us, by the way, many 
interesting information, and, what 
conveys both these and this general contention 
in a clear, pleasant and readable way. 


y bits of | 
1s more, | 


We have received from the Publishers (Spot-. 


tiswoode, Ballantyne & Co.) a copy of Ktoniana 
(6d.) for Dec. 30 of last year. It contains four 


or five articles of great interest to the Etonian | 


of historical and antiquarian tastes, and, in | 
ingenious | 


particular, sets out with a most 
and flowing account of a cricket-match— Cer- 
tamen Pilae ’—in Latin hexameters. This was 
published originally, in 1706, in a small volume 
of poems, ‘ Muse Juveniles,’ by William Gold- 
win, a Colleger, and in due time Fellow, of 
Eton College. Virgilian echoes naturally play 
up and down it, and Mr. Harold Perry acts 
the a of Conington to it, rendering it 
into lively English octo-syllabic verses. 


ibraries. Genealogy, Heraldry, Biography. 
(Bolton Libraries Committee). id 


WE congratulate our correspondent, Mr. Archi- 
hald Sparke, on this Catalogue, which those 
who are interested in genealogical and biogra- 
phical topics would do well to make a note of. 


design required, and how much labour ig 
thereby saved to the searcher those engaged 
in such research will thoroughly and appre 
ciatively recognise. The classification is very 
ood. The Catalogue shows that the Bolton 
Linrating are well furnished. 


Lucy Hutcutnson’s Lire OF HER HUSBAND. ~ 
To the Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries.’ 
Sir,—The recent purchase by the Nottingham 
Corporation of the Manuscript of Lucy Hutch 
inson’s Life of her husband, Col. Hutchinson, 
Governor of Nottingham Castle during the 
Civil War, makes it possible for students to 
carry out a thorough research into the life 
and actions of this Parliamentarian soldier. 
From time to time documents have come to 
my notice bearing on Col. Hutchinson—either 
written by him or referring to the part he 
played in the Civil War—and I am now ap- 
pealing to any of your readers who may know 
of, or possess, such documents, to inform me, 
and, if possible, to allow a transcript of them 

to be made. 

The fact that there are considerable differ- 
ences between the manuscript and the pub 
lished versions of it, makes it desirable that 
a carefully edited transcript should be made, 
and this can only be done with the kind help 
of those who possess unpublished documents. 
bearing on the subject. 

I am, faithfully yours, 
E. L. Gutrorp. 


CoRRIGENDUM. 


Ante p. 13, col. i. 1. 38, for “ Open” read 
Ofen. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Epiror1aL communications should be ad- 
dressed to “‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries,” 
22, Essex Street. Strand, W.C.2.”—Advertise- 
ments, Business Letters and Corrected Proofs. 
to “ The Publisher ”—at 20, High Street, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. 

WuHen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are Tre 

ues to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page 
“N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at which the contribution in question is to 
be found. : 

ALL communications intended for insertion 
in our columns should bear the name ami 
address of the sender—not necessarily for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Printed and Published by The Bucks Freo Press, Ltd., at their Offices, High Street, 


Wycombe, in the County of Bucks, 
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